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GENERAL NEWS 


Annual Meeting. It was decided while NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES for 
December was on the press that Conference should be abandoned, and 
that instead the Annual Meeting, which must under the Rules be 
held, should take place at Wellington on Friday, February 20. A 
cyclostyled supplement inserted in the last issue of the bulletin noti- 
fied the election of the following candidates as members of Council :— 
G. T. Alley, C. W. Collins, A. G. W. Dunningham, Miss A. K. Elliot, 
W. J. Harris, Miss D. M. Neal, C. S. Perry, C. R. H. Taylor. 


Nominations for the positions of President, five Vice-Presidents, 
Hon. Editor, and Hon. Secretary-Treasurer will be received at the 
Association Office before the commencement of the Annual Meeting. 
Each nomination must be accompanied by the consent in writing of 
the candidate. 


Nominations so far received are:—President—J. Norrie; Vice- 
Presidents—John Barr, W. J. Gaudin. 


Dr. F. P. Keppel. On November 18th, 1941, Dr. Keppel retired 
from the presidency of the Carnegie Corporation of New York after 
19 years of service. During his visit to New Zealand in 1934 Dr. 
Keppel met a number of members of the Association, and others 
again have called upon him from time to time in the United States. 
Library development in New Zealand owes a great deal to the in- 
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fluence of Dr. Keppel, who has always had the problems of the 


Dominion at heart, and has sympathised whole-heartedly with our 
objectives. 


Book Stock in New Zealand. From the list of special collections 
scheduled by Mr. Dunningham under the heading Book Stock in New 
Zealand the following was inadvertently omitted on page 119:— 

Physics: Auckland University College. 

Political Science: Victoria College, General Assembly Library. 

— sues Institute and Museum, Royal Society and its 

ranches. 


Official Publications: The General Assembly Library possesses a 
large collection of League of Nations publications and official 
publications from Great Britain, the United States and else- 
where. This collection is particularly valuable in the following 
subjects:—Agriculture, Medicine; Natural Sciences: Meteor- 
ology, geology, paleontology; Domestic Science; Communica- 
tions: transport, navigation; Engineering: water supply, 
chemical technology. 


Government Departments: The libraries of Government Depart- 
ments have not been included in the above schedule. Consulta- 
tion of a list of Government Departments will show the wide 
range of subjects on which it may be presumed a Department 
will have material. 


Miss G. M. Bearsley. Miss G. M. Bearsley, who has been a member 
of the staff of the Wellington Public Libraries since 1935, and has 
specialised in junior library work, has been chosen by the Wellington 
City Council to succeed Miss K. E. Harvey in charge of junior library 
work, Miss Harvey is shortly to take up her appointment in charge 
of junior work with the Country Library Service. 


Index to N.Z. Periodicals: Mr. Wiggins, General Assembly Library, 
is the newly appointed Wellington representative on this committee. 

Active Service. The Hon. Editor would be glad to hear of members 
on Active Service. The Gazettes of January 20th, 1941, no doubt 
affect various members of the Association. 


Examinations. The June-July issue of the Library Assistant con- 
tains comments on the May examinations, 1941, of the Library Associ- 
ation. Mr. Horrocks, the usual commentator, having recently been 
called up for service, the criticism bears the signature A. J. Walford. 
The Cataloguing and Classification sections are contributed by Messrs 
F. McDonald and Stanley G. Saunders respectively. 

The Reports of Examiners are printed in the Library Association 
Record for September, 1941, at page 163. 

Of interest to students of Classification is the series of articles by 
Mr. Berwick Sayers at present appearing in The Library World. No. 
2, in the Aug-Sept. issue, deals with the outline of the Bliss scheme. 
The names of the Main Classes are reprinted in tabular form. 





“FREEDOM OF THE MIND” 


THE CONFLICT in which the world is now engaged has served 
to emphasise the part which libraries play in a democracy. 
Various writers have made emphatic announcements on this 
subject, and as a climax may be taken this paragraph from 
the message sent by the President of the United States to the 
American Library Association on the occasion of its Boston 
Conference. 


“Libraries are directly and immediately involved in the 
conflict which divides our world, and for two reasons: first, 
because they are essential to the functioning of a democratic 
society; second, because the contemporary conflict touches 
the integrity of scholarship, the freedom of the mind, and 
even the survival of culture, and libraries are the great tools 
of scholarship, the great repositories of culture, po the great 
symbols of the freedom of the mind.” 


Mr L. R. McColvin, who has recently assumed the editor- 
ship of the Library Association Record, chose this paragraph 
as the text for his leading article in the October 1941 issue. 


Mr McColvin had already contributed his own comment 
to the Record in the January 1940 issue. He says, “without 
elaborating, libraries are at once a splendid exemplification 
of the ideals and institutions we are now defending and an 
important factor in their maintenance. For libraries are 
broadly democratic. They foster liberty of thought; they 
promote the knowledge and understanding that is the basis 
of justice in human relationships; they provide equality of 
opportunity. They are free institutions existing to encour- 
age freedom of thought, imagination and behaviour. While 
they remain so, the mind of our race is unlikely to suffer the 
greatest indignity to which it can be submitted. In another 
part of Europe a sufficient proportion of the people have 
had their minds so enslaved that they have become willing 
to support an unjust cause. We must accept in this case a 
truth that has applied too often before—that all nations 
which embark upon war believe that their cause is just. No 
modern war ae be waged unless each protagonist had the 


moral —— of at least a majority of its people. The 
1a 


tragedy is that propaganda and the destruction of intellectual 
liberty can be used to distort the national conscience. Such 
factors as a free press and a free library service effectively 
prohibit such distortion.” 


That, Mr McColvin says, is the first reason why we ask 
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for the fullest possible wartime library service—because it 
has been and continues to be the means by which free men 
and women have been able to arrive at convictions based 
upon a proper understanding and an unprejudiced faith, as 
compared with the people waging war on a basis of deliber- 
ately false values. Other arguments which Mr McColvin 
adduces for a strong library service in time of war, are that 
in wartime many normal channels for the dissemination of 
information are restricted, if not entirely closed; foreign 
technical periodicals are an example. The social problems 
accentuated by war; child welfare, personal and _ public 
health, economic relationships, conditions of labour and 
living—these are not easier to handle, but more difficult 
because of war-made conditions. 


Referring to the educational function of libraries in a dis- 
turbed and dislocated education system, he remarks that we 
need a well-educated community to-day; we shall need it 
even more to-morrow. He concludes: “Expenditure upon 
libraries can be reduced, if any authority so desires. But it 
can be reduced only with inevitable results. These, briefly, 
are present loss of badly needed services, failure to preserve 
for the future the things of yesterday or to encourage the 
output of to-day, failure to build up sound libraries and to 
prepare sound citizens for to-morrow, and an_ inevitable 
decline in quality. That is the outstanding financial factor, 
true in peace time as in war—that every so-called economy, 
in staff or in stock, strikes first at the things which are most 
worth while. It is a dangerous fallacy that expenditure on 
libraries can be reduced in any such way that the quality of 
the provision is somehow maintained on a smaller quantita- 
tive basis. Such is never the case. Quality goes first, and 
to-day as never before we need quality. In brief, the extent 
to which we support the library service is precisely dependent 
upon what we mean by victory.” 


From the United States comes The A.L.A. Bulletin for 
April 1941, with an article by John Chancellor containing 
remarks on a memorandum by Hedley S. Dimock entitled 
“The Role of Adult Education in the Present Emergency. 
Mr Chancellor condenses Mr Dimock’s 15 points to the form 
set out below, and proceeds to discuss each head separately: 


1. Help to keep alive truth and reason in the face of pro- 
paganda and emotionalism. 


Help to keep alive the spirit of tolerance, understand- 
ing, and good will toward minority political, racial, 
and cultural groups. 





se it 3. Help to keep alive the civil rights and liberties of 
men individuals. 


ased . Help to maintain and expand the social programme 
h, as of democracy. 


iber- Help to keep alive and strengthen an intelligent loyalty 
ylvin to democracy. 
that Help to develop the morale and character essential in 


a a national emergency. 
lems . Help to keep alive the spirit of play and recreation as 
iblic an antidote for tension, uncertainty, and hysteria. 


and . Capitalise the emerging interest in ae ge fitness for 
ficult a constructive programme of healthful living. 


. Give assistance to the developing programme of 
a dis- vocational training for national defence. 


Ay . Help to develop a suitable programme concerning mili- 
ed i 


tary training and service. 
upon 


ee te . Help to strengthen the bonds of group association and 
iefly, friendship as a stable value in a turbulent world. 


serve . Help to provide a long-range, basic education on inter- 
e the national issues. 


id to Help to form an intelligent public opinion on public 
table affairs and policies. 


a Help to enrich the resources for the guidance of a 
nae generation of youth and adults with unprecedented 


- an needs. 

ity of . Help to provide the conditions that will guarantee 
ntita- physical, mental, and emotional health and security 
, and for our children. 

xtent 

ident 


ats SOME AUSTRALIAN LIBRARIES 
ining 
titled ain 
ency. By M. L. Brown, Librarian, Department of Scientific 
form and Industrial Research, Wellington. 

ately: 








f pro- A BRIEF visiIT to several Australian libraries has impressed 
me with the friendliness and co-operative spirit of their per- 
sonnel and with their interest in and desire to assist us in 
New Zealand. This has been shown not only in their will- 
ingness to place at our disposal their greater resources, but 


stand- 
racial, 
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also in the recent proposal (made in June at the Conference 
of the Australian Institute of Librarians) to approach the 
New Zealand Library Association with a view to New Zea- 
land’s participation in Australia’s projected library training 
scheme. 

With regard to the libraries themselves, one is impressed 
by the greater adequacy of their stocks which of course reach 
farther back than ours in New Zealand, and for which much 
greater funds are naturally available. However, New Zea- 
land may justly feel some pride in the progress she is at 
present making in the library world. 

The following remarks do not pretend to be a complete 
description of the libraries visited; they do no more than 
pick out a number of features which the writer, in hurried 
visits, found interesting. 

The reading room of the Public Library of Victoria, in 
Melbourne, is circular, lofty and domed. The desks are 
arranged like the spokes of a wheel. Readers have free 
access to the most-used part of the book stock, but a great 
part is housed in galleries above the reading room, and is 
not accessible to the person who wishes to browse. 

The catalogue is situated in an inquiry room opening off 
the reading room, and assistants are always at hand to help 
the reader. This catalogue consists of cards measuring about 
7 inches by 3 inches. These are being copied photographic- 
ally to reduce them to standard 5 inches by 3 inches size. 
Two girls are employed almost exclusively at this work, 
using a Dexigraph Junior copying apparatus. For several 
weeks on end they make paper negatives, then readjust the 
apparatus for producing positives of the same size as the 
negatives. The photographic department is equipped also 
with a Graflex Photocord camera for making microfilm, but 
the library does not handle a great deal of this type of work. 

This library has an excellent rare book collection, but it 
was not possible to do more than sample this. I must con- 
fess to experiencing a somewhat tourist-minded thrill on 
seeing a page from a real Gutenberg Bible. 

The Victorian Library is mainly a reference library, but 
has a lending section which serves the city of Melbourne. 
This is situated in another building. 

The Melbourne University Library is housed in part of 
the older University buildings. The reading room is long 
and narrow, and above it are two galleries to which students 
may have access as well as to the lower shelves. An abridged 
author catalogue in the reading room answers the bulk of 
students’ enquiries and reduces the wear and tear on the 
main catalogue. The latter is housed in the cataloguing 
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room and records the holdings not only of the main library 
but of departmental libraries as well. 

I was particularly interested in the “Browsing Library” 
which is one of the amenities provided by the Melbourne 
University Union. It is quite distinct from the University 
Library. As its name suggests, it caters for cultural and 
recreational reading: but to ensure co-ordination, the Uni- 
versity Librarian is a member of the committee which selects 
its books. 

Canberra, being unique, deserves a long descriptive chap- 
ter. Its uncultivated places make it fascinating, but its 
distances make it difficult to see in a hurry. 

The Houses of Parliament at present accommodate the 
greater part of the Australian National Library holdings. Of 
the National Library itself, only one wing has been erected, 
and this is destined to become a stack when the building is 
completed. This wing houses a part of the National Library 
holdings and also the Municipal Library of Canberra, which 
is free and is very proud of its high borrowing rate per head 
of Pe. The Reading Room is beautiful and digni- 
fied, though not large, and is furnished with comfortable 
tables and chairs. 

The National Library is the clearing house for inter- 
library loans in Australia. 

Not many pore. probably, are aware of the existence 
of the Australian War Memorial Library. The Memorial 
was opened very recently, but the library has been growing 
since the end of the last war. It contains the source 
material from which the official histories of the war were 
written—administrative and operational orders and reports, 
unit histories, contemporary medical periodicals, the Daily 
Review of the Foreign Press issued by the British Govern- 
ment, official and other histories of the war, maps and photo- 
graphs, as well as less formal material such as personal diaries 
better-class novels and troop magazines. There is material 
here for many lifetimes of study, and it is to be hoped that 
it will be used to the fullest possible advantage in the present 
conflict. 

The Public Library of New South Wales is —————s 
the eve of a migration into a new building. The Mitchel 
Library (housing one of the best collections of Australiana) 
was designed as a wing of the future Public Library, which 
is now being completed. It is built in stately yellow sand- 
stone, and is beautifully situated at the top of the Botanic 
Gardens, overlooking Sydney Harbour. 

The Research Section in this library is an advanced 
feature. It is an elaboration of the Reference Section and 
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handles enquiries too difficult or lengthy to be dealt with 
conveniently by the Reference staff. The Research staff 
compiles card bibliographies from material found in the 
library. These bibliographies are filed alphabetically by 
subjects and are indexed in the ordinary dictionary cata- 
logue. 

The New South Wales Public Library has no lending 
section for city residents. This is provided by the Sydney 
Municipal Library, and the State Library cares for country 
needs. 

The Fisher Library (University of Sydney) has stately 
reading rooms with attractive stained glass windows. It has 
one of the most valuable periodical collections in Australia, 
and is very public-spirited about making this available to 
serious readers. The Fisher Library possesses something I 
have never seen before—a cheap microfilm reader, made by 
the Spencer Lens Company of Buffalo, N.Y. 

The one library which I did study thoroughly was that 
of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research in 
Melbourne, a body to which our New Zealand Department 
approximates fairly closely, and in which, thanks to the 
generosity of its librarian and staff, I gained some very use- 
ful technical knowledge. It is in some ways different from 
any other library, particularly in having upwards of a dozen 
specialised branches. Head Office library handles the book 
orders for all of these, acts as a clearing house for loans 
within and without the Council, and keeps records of the 
book and serial holdings of the branches. Duplication of 
books and periodicals takes place wherever it is considered 
necessary, but some periodicals are routed to the branches 
from Head Office library, and material of a general nature, 
which it is not expedient to supply to each branch, is also 
retained at Head Office and lent out when required. 

The C.S.1I.R. Library lends to officers in its own branches, 
to Government Departments, to other libraries, and also to 
industrial firms. On the other hand it borrows from all 
these, industrial firms naturally being willing to lend to a 
body from which they can so freely obtain help. 

The Information Section is a body with several functions, 
some of which scarcely come within the scope of an article 
descriptive of libraries. However, in its principal function 
it may be regarded as an extension of the library staff. Indeed 
the Information Section is the chief raison d’etre of the Head 
Office library. Without it the holdings of this library would 
be limited. Under present conditions, Head Office possesses 
a great deal of material held also by the divisions. 

The Information Section collects references from the 
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C.S.I.R. and other libraries for the use of the Council, for 
Government Departments and for outside industry. It not 
only compiles bibliographies and summaries of information; 
it goes in some cases to research workers and to the univer- 
sities for the results of work which may answer the inquiry 
better than any published article. The bulk of inquiries 
deal with chemical industry, but primary industry and 
building and other trades contribute their quota of prob- 
lems. The amount of work of this nature has naturally 
increased since the beginning of the war, for Australian 
industry has had to cope with increased production and with 
entirely new types of production. 

A valuable service which the information section under- 
took last year is the preparation of “Australian Chemical 
Abstracts.” These appear monthly as a leaflet issued with 
the Proceedings of the Australian Institute of Chemistry, and 
abstract everything published in Australian journals which 
is considered to be of value in the chemical field. 

Another notable feature is a photocopying service situated 
at the Division of Forest Products. This service produces a 
great quantity of work of high quality, and does it with 
very simple apparatus; a Leica, one large camera and two 
enlargers. Five persons are ey employed in 
photography, most of which is copying work. 

Microfilm is supplied when asked for, but as a rule prints 
on light weight paper are supplied. The service is free to 
all serious readers inside and outside the C.S.I.R., but if very 
long articles are to be copied a small charge is made to cover 
the cost of materials. 

Throughout the C.S.I.R. a spirit of weap co-operation 
appears to have been established, and the result can not but 
be beneficial both to research workers and to those engaged 
in the application of scientific knowledge. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF 
OTAGO UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 





By Joun Harris, Librarian. 





THE History of our Library goes back seventy-two years. It 
began on a November day in 1869, when the newly-formed 
University Council, at its first meeting, decided to have a 
library as well as professors. Its nucleus was to be formed 
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by a grant of £50 to each professor for expenditure on books 
to be selected in Great Britain on appointment and obtained 
through the Provincial Government Agent. 

Within seven months, four professors were appointed. 
Wisely, each exceeded his grant, spending a total of £246 
3s 1d. The books were uniformly and solidly bound in 
half-calf and stamped with the Library’s name in gold. In 
his Annual Report 1871-72, the Chancellor reports “. . . 
The University has thus a library, consisting of 528 volumes 
‘ Meanwhile additions were already being received by 
donations from individuals, the first of which, received in 
July 1871, consisted of 37 volumes of the “Proceedings of 
the General Assembly of New Zealand” from the Chancellor, 
Sir John Richardson. 

So far, so good. But, as every librarian well knows, a 
collection of ks does not make a library. Other factors 
are needed: accommodation for books and for readers, 
records, services, the attention of a librarian. To what 
extent were these provided in Otago’s youthful university? 

First as to accommodation. Until August 1873, the books 
appear to have been shelved in the Council Room. This was 
in the University’s first premises, a large building in the 
centre of Dunedin which was later taken over by the ill-fated 
Colonial Bank and is now known as the Exchange. Already, 
however, was beginning that inevitable growth which gives 
recurrent headaches to librarians and their committees. In 
July 1873, the Council resolved “. . . to provide for addi- 
tional accommodation for the library.” The problem seems 
to have been easier then than now, for a month later appears 
an account “ £21. To shifting bookcase from Council Room 
to New Library and for providing new book cases and Lib- 
rary table.”” As to the dimensions of this New Library, there 
is no record. The only indication of its appearance is given 
in a Council resolution “ That £10 be sanctioned as the cost 
of a new Oamaru Stone Mantelpiece similar to that in Pro- 
fessor Sale’s room for the New Library.” 

In May 1873, the first Librarian was appointed. True, he 
combined his duties with that of Registrar, but his official 
title was Registrar and Librarian, and there is every indica- 
tion that he was expected to devote at least equal service to 
the latter of his roles. The man chosen was “ Henry Clap- 
cott, Esq.” What qualifications he possessed to fit him for 
his library duties we do not know, though some light on his 
activities is afforded by the following extract from the Uni- 
versity Council Minutes for 29 May, 1873:— 

“A letter was read from Mr Henry Clapcott requesting 
permission to give lessons in Elocution. Resolved that 
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arrangements should be made whereby one of the Professors’ 
rooms, when not required, might occasionally be placed at 
Mr Clapcott’s disposal for the purpose. The - Heal - requir- 
ing before further steps be taken to be informed of the mode 
which it is intended to follow in giving these lessons.”’ 

The Council's reply incidentally reveals something of their 
attitude to the Library. It at least was not to be given over 
to elocution lessons. 

Whatever his qualifications, the triple role to which Mr 
Clapcott aspired seems to have been too much for him. 
Within a few months, he requested four months leave of 
absence. The following year he resigned. Subsequent 
Registrar-Librarians were more stable in their tenure, but 
growth of university business inevitably tended to crowd out 
their library duties. Despite that, one at least managed to 
show considerable library ability. Augustus Hamilton, later 
Director of the Dominion Museum, was Registrar and 
Librarian from 1891 to 1903. His influence is shown in a 
printed “ Catalogue of Books in the Library of the Univer- 
sity of Otago, 1893,’ in the lengthening of library hours, the 
employment of an assistant, and the selection of biblio- 
graphical works such as Poole’s “ Index to Periodicals.” 

The years 1874-76 were marked by developments of far- 
reaching importance. In February 1874, the first Library 
Committee was appointed, consisting of Mr Justice Chap- 
man, Rev. R. L. Stanford, and John Hyde Harris. In 1875 
the University was asked to take over administration of the 
Provincial Council Library, and a year later, with the dis- 
solution of the Provinces, it passed entirely into their hands. 

The effect was to make the University Library a public 
reference library. The whole collection was thrown open 
to the general public of Dunedin, and hours arranged as 
10—1 and 2—4 on week-days, 10—1 on Saturdays. The public 
repaid with interest. They collected £1000 in subscriptions 
for new books, to which was added a subsidy of £500 from 
the Provincial Government. The number of volumes in- 
creased to over 4,000. A further £600 was promised by 
Macandrew, Superintendent of the Province, but before it 
was paid the Province had been abolished and the N.Z. 
Government remained deaf to all inquiries. 

The Library was now a flourishing institution. It had 
almost £2,000 worth of books, newly bought and carefully 
selected, in addition to the Provincial Council’s collection of 
government archives. It was situated, moreover, at the very 
centre of a city which was rapidly becoming the commercial 
and industrial capital of New Zealand. It was the only 
public library, was freely open to the citizens, and had their 
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generous support. 

By 1880, the situation had radically altered. In the first 
place, the abolition of the provinces shifted political interest 
to Wellington and weakened enthusiasm for local institu- 
tions. In the second place, the University moved to new 
quarters a mile from the centre of Dunedin. And though 
this resulted in infinitely superior accommodation for the 
Library, it also secluded it from the healthy bustle of civic 
life. 

The decade 1880-90 was one of stagnation in quarters that 
were more adequate than at any time before or since. The 
Library was the finest and largest room in the new buildings 
by the Water of Leith. It was 60ft. x 30ft., of dignified 
proportions, and planned with an eye to the future. A cir- 
cular stairway concealed in a turret led to a basement for 
future storage. Provision was also made for the addition 
of a gallery running round the walls. Adjustable wooden 
shelves ran along all walls. The office of the Registrar- 
Librarian was adjoining. The one fault was lighting, which 
is seldom satisfactory in a gothic building. Sixty years later 
this is still the main Reading Room, though the a has 
extended to include the greater part of the original building 
and parts of other buildings. 

Neither pleasant quarters, however, nor spacious buildings 
make a library. Books are the chief essential—books and 
service. For many years after 1880 neither seems to have 
been adequate. Continual complaints were made to the 
Council of the lack of new books in various subjects, and 
even of the cessation of current journals. Annual expendi- 
ture averaged only £30, which was barely sufficient to keep 
up certain scientific journals. In 1883, the Professorial 
Board urged an annual grant of £300. In 1885, a committee 
of inquiry was set up. It included Dr. Hocken, who was 
already a keen bibliographer. It seems to have been effec- 
tive, for next year £300 was spent on books and journals. 

From 1890 to 1910 the average annual expenditure 
increased to £60 and finally = per annum. This was 
slightly better, but was offset by the development of new 
subjects such as mining and dentistry. For a brief period, as 
already mentioned, Augustus Hamilton put new life into the 
library organisation, but this did not last. Legend says that 
in the early years of this century the books were enclosed 
behind wire grilles with padlocks. The Registrar-Librarian 
became ally Registrar and his Librarian role was reduced 
to the keeping of the keys. 

Meanwhile other book collections had been developin 
within the university. As early as 1880 there was a natura 
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history library in the University Museum. A request to the 
Council for gas lighting of this library room was turned 
down in that year. Four years later, G. M. Thomson sug- 
gpa again without result, that all natural history books 

transferred from the main University Library to the 
Museum. In 1893 the printed ‘‘ Catalogue of Books in the 
Otago ris ye Library ” included the Museum collection. 
Out of a total of 8,300 volumes and 45 current serials listed, 
the latter had 2,600 volumes and 18 current serials. As a 
working scientific library used for research purposes, it was 
relatively better cared for than the main library. Dr. (now 
Sir William) Benham, Curator of the Museum and Professor 
of Biology, developed an adequate author catalogue. 

The Medical library was much later in starting. In 1898 
the Dean of the Medical School stated bluntly, “ ‘There is no 
medical library . . . unless the two or three dozen books 
bought more than twenty years ago can be called by that 
name.” It got its main start in 1909 when the Otago Branch 
of the B.M.A. handed over its library to the university, 
together with £10 a year for upkeep. By 1912 a regular 
grant was being made by the university. It rose from £119 
in that year to £678 in 1939. 

The Medical School moved to new buildings in King 
Street opposite the Hospital in 1917. Their books went also 
and have grown into a library of about 17,000 volumes, by 
far the largest of its kind in the country. It is administered 
separately and has its own librarian. It received in 1929 the 
Monro Collection of early anatomical and medical works 
which must be the finest collection in the country illustrat- 
ing the history of a particular science. 

Mining students at Otago have always been noted for their 
initiative. While the Medicals were submitting memorials 
to the Council complaining of the lack of books, the Miners 
set to and organised entertainments to raise-money them- 
selves. In 1900-02, they made £22 which was spent on 
books. By 1910 an annual grant was being made and has 
risen to £35 to-day. 

The Dental Library began in 1909 with an expenditure 
of £88. It now has an annual grant of £50. The Home 
Science School grant, which was £50 per annum, has this 
year been increased to £100. 

All these collections developed in comparative isolation. 
Lack of trained staff and a organisation in the 
main library made it inevitable. There seems to have been 
no integrating force in the university to prevent it. No one, 
in fact, for a long period of years, seems to have considered 
the University Library as more than a collection of arts 
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books. It was so lacking in. powers of organisation and 
service that progressive professors were forced in self-defence 
to withdraw books to their own departments. And Dr. 
Hocken, when he wanted to hand over his unique collection 
of N.Z. literature, never even thought of the University 
Library, though he was Vice-Chancellor. That it finally 
came under our administration was due to Dr. Benham, 
who persuaded Hocken to give it in trust to the University 
and have it housed in a new wing of the University Museum. 

Between 1910 and 1920, and curiously enough coinciding 
with the Great War, was a period of swift growth, at any 
rate in accumulation of books. The Hocken Library was 
opened to the public in 1910. W. H. Trimble was appointed 
Librarian and prepared a catalogue which was printed in 
1912. With the library came funds which to-day bring in 
an income for expenditure on books of about £100. 

By 1920 the annual expenditure on the University Lib- 
rary had increased to almost Fagg More important, there 
was a full time Librarian. iss Beatrice Howes (1914-18) 
was the first. She divided her time between the Hocken and 
main libraries. (Mr Trimble’s appointment seems to have 
expired on completion of the catalogue.) She was untrained, 
as were het successors until 1935. She was succeeded by Mrs 
Mowat (1920), Miss Lilian Jeffreys (1926), and Miss Ngarita 
Gordon (1928). By 1935 the staff had increased to two full 
time librarians, accommodation was taxed to the utmost, 
and the library had been largely disintegrated and split into 
numerous departmental collections. 

In that year I was appointed Librarian after a year at the 
London School of Librarianship on a Carnegie Fellowship. 
Plans for reorganisation were approved by Council and a 

riod of somewhat hectic work followed. The staff was 
increased to four full-time and later to six full-time plus 
three part-time student assistants. Recataloguing and classi- 
fication was begun and is to-day well on the way towards 
completion. There is a relatively adequate main entry cata- 
logue and a subject catalogue that covers all the sciences and 
everything added since 1937. The Dewey system of classifica- 
tion which had been applied, or misapplied, to portions of 
the Library, has been replaced by the new Bliss Biblio- 
graphic classification. Accommodation has been more than 
trebled by taking over various adjoining rooms, and openin 
up a basement and an attic, while plans have been prepare 
for a new building. 

Most important of all, apart from the training of a capable 
staff, has been the process of integration. This has taken two 
forms: (1) the centralisation of cataloguing and servicing for 
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all university book collections including the Hocken but 
excepting the Medical School; (2) the incorporation of some 
12,000 volumes, chiefly the old Museum and Otago Institute 
Library. In this latter process thousands of volumes have 
been discovered lost to sight in attics and basements, many 
of the utmost importance. 

Integration of our own book collection has been accom- 
panied by the development of c-operation with other N.Z. 
libraries, not merely through interloan but by co-ordination 
of buying policy, exchange of duplicates, prevention of over- 
lapping, etc. An Argus Microfilm reader has been installed 
and the development of microfilm and bibliographical ser- 
vices is opening up to our researchers the resources of over- 
seas libraries. 

The initial collection of 528 volumes has grown to a total 
of well over 80,000. It is interesting to note, in view of the 
Royal Society’s claim that their 35,000 volumes is the largest 
science library in N.Z., that our science collections number 
at least 45,000 volumes. Their chief strength is in the 
Medical and Natural Sciences, Geology and Mining, Organic 
Chemistry, Biochemistry, Nutrition, and Anthropology. In 
the arts field N.Z. history is outstanding, Philosophy, Educa- 
tion, and Psychology are good, and nothing else is up to 
research standards. 


APPENDIX 


Total expenditure on books and journals by decades: 
1871-80 1,937 
1881-90 691 
1891-1900 614 
1901-10 834 
1911-20 3,978 
1921-30 9,353 
1931-40 15,333 
Total salaries, including Hocken and Medical Libraries: 
914 . 
1935 580 
1941 . £1600 
Borrowings: 
1896—220 vols. borrowed by 53 students, 12 ex-students 
and 6 professors and lecturers. 
1930—3,259 vols. borrowed by 300 students and staff. 
1940—14,308 vols. borrowed by 668 students and 105 
professors, lecturers, etc. 
Growth of book stock: 
1872—528 vols. 





1877—over 4,000 vols. 
1893—8,300 vols. 
1910—approx. 10,000 vols. 
1935—56,000 vols. 
1941—over 80,000 vols. 


EMERGENCY PRECAUTIONS 
IN NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 


LiprariEgs have attacked the problem of preparing for enemy 
action in various ways. There are four aspects which have 
er separate consideration. These are: first, lighting 
reduction; secondly, blacking out; thirdly the provision of 
equipment; and finally, the provision and training of per- 
sonnel. Circulars have been issued to a number of libraries 
to see what measures have been taken. 


LIGHT REDUCTION AND BLACK-OUT 


With regard to light reduction and black-out, all the 
Auckland Public Libraries have blacked out all windows in 
conformity with E.P.S. requirements. Blinds and Sisalcraft 
were the main materials used. In some instances however 
(e.g., lecture halls and committee rooms) a black paint was 
used instead of blinds for blacking out windows. 


The Canterbury Public Library has arranged for dark 
blinds to be fitted at the windows in the lending library and 
also in the public reading room. All fanlights have been 
blacked out with Sisalcraft and where lighting is not essential 
windows have been blacked out with same material. On the 
top floors all electric bulbs have been removed from the fit- 
tings and the public excluded from these floors after dusk. 
In the reference library the windows on the ground floor 
have been curtained with dark material, lights have been 
shaded, and in the gallery all bulbs removed and the public 
excluded after dusk. The windows in the children’s library 
have not been covered at present as this department is not 
used after 5.30 p.m. Windows and skylights in the lecture 
hall have been fitted with blinds. 


The Auckland University College Library has no effective 
black-out yet. During the past year they have drawn cur- 
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tains across the windows every evening, the curtains being 
a light fabric to reduce sky-glow only. The library has an 
exceptionally large amount of window space and a complete 
black-out would be a very costly undertaking. Something 
further will have to be done when students return in March, 
to comply with present regulations. Either (1) blinds will 
have to be provided, (2) the library will have to be closed 
after dark, or (3) a smaller room will have to be provided 
with blinds to serve as a study, where text-books could be 
made available. 


The Dunedin Public Library has blacked out with Sisal- 
craft the whole of the roof lighting on the ground floor and 
the first floor. This has meant that the main reading rooms, 
during the last few months, have been lit almost entirely 
by artificial light. The initial expense is probably less 
important than the extra cost of lighting. 


The Wellington Public Libraries have installed light 
reducing curtains at the Central Library and all Branch 
Libraries; while the whole basement of the Central Library 
including the lecture hall unit, has been blacked out. In 
addition various rooms on the first floor which are in an 
emergency to be used by the Information Unit and Censors 
have also been blacked out. The materials used vary from 


light Whakatane strawboard to battened Sisalcraft and heavy 
wall-board. 


EQUIPMENT 


Auckland Public Libraries—Each Library has_ been 
equipped with sets of a one for dealing with bombs. 
The sets comprise wooden shovel and scoop; sand boxes; oil 
drum filled with water; bucket and stirrup pump. (The 
stirrup pumps have not yet been received). One set was 


supplied to each Branch Library and to the Central Library 
three sets, one for each floor in the building. In addition 
rubber hose fitted to circular reels has been installed on all 
three floors of the Central Library. 


re ay 9 Public Library—The chemical fire extin- 
e 


guisher has been re-charged for immediate use if necessary. 
First aid equipment is kept in a handy position, also matches 
and hurricane lamp. 


Dunedin Public Library—The regulation E.P.S. and first 
aid material is being obtained. 


Wellington Public Libraries—Equipment has been pro- 
vided as under—some is still to come—bucket pumps and 
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hose on every floor of every library (on two floors of the 
Central Library two bucket pumps have had to be pro- 
vided); numerous sets of anh equipment and extra sand 
deposits, and water buckets on every floor. 


STAFF 


The Canterbury Public Library staff have instructions 
upon what to do in an emergency. One member has ex- 
perience in first aid work and another has training in fire 
precautionary work. 


Victoria University College has formed a fire-fighting unit 
to look after the College buildings, including the Library. 


Wellington Public Libraries—Practically every member of 
the staff (including the staff of the Association) is enrolled 
in some part of the Emergency Reserve Corps. Members of 
the Libraries’ own E.P.S. Unit have been trained to deal 
with incendiary bombs, and have gone through a short anti- 
gas course. A large first-aid class is receiving instruction. 


EMERGENCY EXITS 


A further problem at the Auckland Public Libraries has 
been the provision of Emergency exits. In the Newspaper 
room a reserve doorway was converted to immediate use and 
made to open outwards with an emergency bolt. In the 
Lending Department an additional means of exit was pro- 
vided through the Staff Room to the main entrance of the 
Art Gallery. In the Reference Library a large French win- 
dow with emergency bolts has been substituted for an ordin- 
ary window. This would give direct access to Albert Park 
should the ordinary exit be blocked. 


SAFETY OF BOOKS 


A problem peculiar to libraries is the disposal of valuable 
books. The Auckland Library Committee has been con- 
sidering for some time how to provide safe accommodation 
for the more valuable books should circumstances render it 
necessary. Various projects have been considered but so far 
no plan has yet been adopted. The Auckland University 
College has removed a few of the more valuable books to a 
safer place. The Dunedin Public Library has shelved a part 
of the McNab New Zealand collection in the strong room, 
which is fire proof; and the whole the McNab pamphlet 
collection has been filed in pamphlet cases and stored in the 
strong room. 
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HOURS OF CLOSING 
Various libraries report as under— 


Auckland Public Library—The closing hour of Branch 
Libraries has been advanced to 9 o'clock instead of 9.30 as 
formerly. The Committee will decide any further adjust- 
ments as circumstances require. 


Canterbury Public Library—For the present all depart- 
ments close down at 9 p.m. instead of 9.30 p.m. 

It is noteworthy that in reply to a questionnaire sent out 
by the Library Association, London, after three months of 
war, 42 libraries reported an earlier closing hour, while 18 
reported adhering to their normal hour. (L.A.R., Jan. '40, 


p12.) 


AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS 


THE EMERGENCY PRECAUTIONS SCHEME has placed on local 
authorities the onus of making preparations for hostile 
attack, and schemes of varying magnitude have been worked 
out in different places, based largely on the result of experi- 
ence in Great Britain. 

Varying kinds of buildings and different classes of goods 
provide > F sanee problems. War gases, for example, affect 
some kinds of foods deleteriously, and decontamination has 
to be carried out in various ways. Books and manuscripts 
are not in general affected by war gases, except splashes of 
mustard gas, but high explosive voll incendiary bombs both 
remain sources of danger; and the removal of valuable stock 
when it is not reasonably safely housed becomes a problem 
of importance. Everyone who works in a library should 
have full knowledge of how to deal with incendiary bombs 
by the aid of both the sand and water methods; and there 
should be no library without the necessary fire-fighting 
equipment. As Mr W. F. Wright pointed out in the Library 
Association Record as long ago as October, 1938 (at page 
511) “As many as 2,000 small incendiary bombs can be car- 
ried by one aeroplane to-day, so there is some chance of a 
direct hit by one of these small bombs. By reason of their 
size, however, their power of penetration is very limited. A 
thin slab of concrete gives hell prenmaiam and the lining of 
floors under tiled or slated roofs with sheet metal will mini- 
mise danger from this source. . . . Buildings, especially if the 
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fire originates among the rafters of a wooden roof or the 
joists of an upper floor, are easily set on fire, but books 
tightly packed in stacks do not burn readily. The wooden 
shelves still found in many libraries are a source of danger, 
as when the shelf has burnt and tipped out its contents, the 
books so falling loose are readily ignited.” The writer might 
have added that incendiary bombs frequently fall at an angle 
of as much as 30 degrees, and can penetrate windows and 
the sides of buildings; so that danger is by no means confined 
to the roof or upper floors. 

So far there ios been no confirmed report of the use of 
gas in the present war, but libraries should be prepared to 
gasproof rooms according to the British Government’s speci- 
fications, especially in the larger buildings, where part of 
the library may be requisitioned for public shelter purposes. 
In such cases, experts are already working out debris-loads 
and deciding what would be necessary in the way of under- 
pinning and structural reinforcement. 

Provision should be made, and has in some places already 
been made, for adequate fire-watching during the hours the 
library is closed. embers of the staff or of the public 
should have access to the building, keys being cut if neces- 
sary. It is better to entrust the stock to well-known members 
of the public rather than to the ravages of the incendiary 
bomb. The local Street or Block Warden should be in close 
touch with the Library; the local Emergency Fire Controller 
should be called in to advise as to the number of bucket 
a. sets of sand equipment, and water buckets that may 

e required. Naturally, all these matters are of more im- 
mediate importance in the large or more vulnerable places; 
but each library should be considered, and what equipment 
is necessary should be installed. It is a costly form of insur- 
ance; but where a risk is substantial a substantial premium 
is only to be expected. 

What should be done with the public is a question of 
urgency. Are the doors to be left open? The answer to 
this question must be “yes’—and emergency exits should be 
provided,. as has been done in Auckland, should these be 
considered necessary. Members of the public should be 
evacuated or escorted to the safest part of the building; and 
it goes without saying that library workers should form the 
habit of carrying a torch. One should be at the desk of 
every library which is not fully blacked out; it is awkward 
enough to move members of the public even with the aid 
of a reduced electric torch; but might cause chaos if the 
task were attempted in a complete black-out. 

The ordinary technique of putting out incendiary bombs 
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by water or sand is, or should be, already known to every 
member of the community. The Russian method may not 
yet be so well known. If the bomb has not been burning 
long—and this is important—it may be picked up by the fin 
or tailpiece and dropped into a bucket of water, which will 
extinguish it immediately. The hand should be covered 
by a handkerchief, a glove, or an old hat. For this reason 
as many water containers as can be procured should be 
accessible in various parts of the library—not all hidden away 
behind a disused desk where they are not readily accessible, 
since the first few seconds are those which count in cases 
of fire. 

Obvious precautions are to turn off the gas at the meter 
immediately sirens sound; to lock all lavatories; and, in 
advance, to provide emergency lavatory accommodation, 
such as cut-down petrol or oil tins, with other tins partially 
filled with earth near them. Disinfectants should not, ac- 
cording to advice received from the health authorities, be 
used for this purpose. Drinking water containers should be 
provided, ae refilled daily. 

Safe places in buildings vary enormously according to local 
conditions. Generally it may be said that a lower floor is 
safer than a higher; though this is by no means invariable: 
the centre of a building, away from glass, is a better place 
to be from the point of view of splinters and flying glass 
than near the walls; and the side of the building away from 
the street, if there is any choice, is better than the side facing 
a hard asphalt surface. The reason for this is that a high 
explosive bomb, falling in soft earth, does less damage than 
a similar bomb falling on hard ground. 

In some places it may be advisable to use sandbags; but 
proper advice should be obtained from the E.P.S. authorities 
before this expense—which is heavy—is incurred. 

The principle of duplication has been adhered to through- 
out the E.P.S. organisation. Instead of one central control 
room, two are provided; instead of Area Wardens working 
alone, they have Deputies; instead of Runners going singly, 
they go in pairs. The principle includes fire-fighters; not 
only because one might become a casualty; but because with 
two people together panic is less probable. 

Organisation of this kind means a scrapping of ideas some- 
times of long standing; a realisation that we are now in the 
danger zone. The situation demands carefully thought out 
action. Many sections of the community have left their 
thinking until late; but it is still possible for them to get 
advice hem their local E.P.S. organisations. This is far 


wiser than the rash expenditure of money which is needed 
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for other purposes. Necessary expenditure may—in some 
places will—be heavy: there is no excuse for incurring ex- 
penditure which is not necessary to a proper state of pre- 
paredness. To reach that state as early as possible should 
be our objective; and until we have done so we have not 
discharged our preliminary duties as trustees of public pro- 
perty nor as persons responsible for the lives of those who 
may be in our buildings when danger comes. We hope that 
it will not come; if it does, we must be ready. 


THE LIBRARIAN’S WORK 
IN WAR TIME 


“We have military preparedness challenge to face on a national 
front. We hope and expect that this is being given proper attention. 
This is the responsibility of professionals in another field. Shall we, 
in our own professional bailiwick, do our job in the field of intellectual 
and moral preparedness? We must be certain that the enemy we face 
is not within us. American problems to-day all lie in the field of 
education. We approach significant economic, social, and political 
questions with much of our citizenship illiterate in these fields. We 
vote, relying on catchwords and outworn formulas; calitalizing on 
group animosities; appealing to passions; calling names and challeng- 
ing the motives of those with whom we disagree. Civic enlightenment 
is the condition precedent to successful self-government.” 


THESE SENTENCES are part of the address of Clarence A. 
Dykstra, president of the University of Wisconsin, quoted by 
John Chancellor, adult education specialist of the American 
Library Association, in an article entitled “For a Free and 
Enlightened People” (A.L.A. Bulletin, April 1941, p. 197). 

The professional press since the outbreak of war with 
Germany has contained a great deal of material on the sub- 
ject of the part which libraries should take in national 
defence and in the provision of reading for the armed forces. 
Readers of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES and the lay press are 
familiar with the magnficent job which has been done by the 
War Library Service, with the assistance of the various 
libraries of the country, in this Dominion. All classes of the 
community have combined to ensure an adequate supply of 
reading material of a satisfactory kind and in proper physical 
condition for the use of the armed forces both within and 
beyond New Zealand. 

It is common knowledge, too, that both the United States 
and Great Britain grappled with the same problem early and 
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avoided many of the mistakes which were made during the 
Great War of 1914-1918. 

The three-fold function outlined in the Munn-Barr Report 
is just as important in military, naval or air force life as it is 
to the civilian. Because a man is in the armed forces of the 
crown, it does not follow that he should be satisfied with 
worn-out, out-dated books, nor that he should find that all 
that is available is of a recreational character. Recreational 
books have their own distinct value, and a camp library 
without them would make little appeal to the forces. On 
the other hand, many men, perhaps more especially in the 
mechanized units, make great use of books of a vocational 
type. And it would be a tragedy if the users of camp 
libraries were cut off altogether from material of a cultural 
character. 

To maintain the just balance has been the aim of the 
library service for the armed forces in all parts of the English- 
speaking world. In various States in America, special officers 
have been appointed. American books have been sent to 
England, Finland, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands and to Portugal. The British Council indulged in 
some most effective low-pressure propaganda when it sent 
books illustrative of British national life to countries 
threatened with occupation. 

Civilian libraries in Great Britain have been called upon 
at short notice to cope with the problems consequent on the 
transfer of large blocks of population: some libraries have 
found their readers decreased; others have had to cope with 
an enormous influx. Population transfers of this kind have 
not been so disturbing, so far as can be judged, in the United 
States, but the problem of coping with new concentrations 
of men has been a substantial one and has been met in the 
usual United States method by co-operation in advance, 
surveys, appointment of officers, etc., and has been fostered 
by publicity of the most striking and it may be added the 
most successful type. 

There are of course two schools of thought with regard to 
library work: one is that it is not an essential service; the 
other is that is it such a hand-maiden to all essential services 
and such an enormous factor in the maintenance of civilian 
morale that it takes its place among the most important ser- 
vices provided for the people. The layman may find it difh- 
cult to decide to which view to subscribe. “Essential” is 
after all a relative term, and there are many who feel that 
library work ceases to be essential (in the ancillary sense) 
only during the currency of an actual emergency, if even 
then. The old argument that the fruits of other people's 
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experiences supplement one’s own continues to apply, and 
indeed yoy in some respects even more strongly when 
there is little time and often little opportunity to consult 


the books containing the written record of the experience 
which may help us. 











